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. JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES.| over my testimony so penetrating a judge must make |“ What a superb street is Regent Street,” ontki the 
8 ati me doubly eR eae as to mega and my pre. er me ‘ 
' sumption in appealing to such an arbiter, is an evi-}| ‘Pooh, sir, mere lath and plaster!” replied the pa- 
vo ADVERTISEMENT. dence, indeed, of Sonesta but it is also a proof of|triot. . J . 
id Shortly after having put Baron D’Haussez’s Obser-| my honesty, and a guarantee for my caution. “TI wish to hear your debates,” said the Frenchman. 
be vations on England to press, we received a London I remember to have read in an ancient writer of a “tot worth the trouble, sir,” groaned the patriot. 
r- copy of Bulwer’s work on the same subject. The co- certain district in Africa remarkable for a fearful phe- “ shall do homage to your public men.” 
oe : . : nomenon, ‘ In thatclimate,” says our authority, “ the Mere twaddlers, I assure you—nothing great now- 
= incidence was a little interesting—the most popular} air seemed slot h gigantic gures of strange and |a-days.” 
ae native writer, and a distinguished foreigner, giving} uncouth monste hting (or in pursuit of) each other.} ‘“ Well, Iam surprised ; but, at least,I shall see your 
ch, simultaneously their respective views of society and arent bet ‘Sen top were * ey eres wry 8 men of ww : ; 
tas mrt i : igners, but the natives looked upon the ith the} “ Really, sir,” answered the patriot, very grave 
ail manners in Great Britain. The Baron’s work being| utmost indifference.” Is not this aoe an emblem of|“I don’t ebiptelion that we have > NE 
far already in hand, and believing that our readers would/ national prejudices? The shadowy monsters thatap-| The polished Frenchman was at a loss for a mo- 
be gratified by having an early opportunity of judging| pal the stranger seem ordinary enough to us; we have |ment, but recovering himself—* Ah !” said he, taking 
an of both, we at once concluded to commence Bulwer’s| °° — of ee atmosphere, ow that a is|a pinch of snuff, “ but you’re a very great nation— 
th a At 3 a marvel to others is but a commonplace to ourselves. | very !’ 
a on the ea. eS double sheet, weekly , which we! ye if the native is unobservant, veut excellency will} “ That is quite true,” said the Englishman, drawing 
i. shall continue in consecutive numbers, until the most] allow that the traveller is credulous; and if sometimes | himself up. 
re interesting portions of the work are published. There|the monsters are unremarked by the one, sometimes} The Englishman then is vain of his country! Where- 
are some chapters, such, for instance, as that on Flog- also they are invented by the other. Your excellency |fore? because of the public buildings? he never enters 
os. Lhe he Ghee Aeon. edit uf whieh hall omit remembers the story of the French Jesuit, who was|them.——The laws? he abuses them eternally—The 
cae ging tn the Army, paris of which we shal’ omit, 88) astonished to find priestcraft in China; the man who| public men? they are quacks.—The writers ? he knows 
sal possessing little interest in the United States. practised it in the name of the Virgin thought it a/nothing about them. He is vain of his country for an 
=e. We hope this short interruption of the usual va-| monstrous piece of impudence to practise it in the name | excellent reason—it rropucED HIM. 
nd, riety in the Journal of Belles Lettres, where double of Fo! In the same spirit of travel you read of an In his own mind the Englishman is the pivot of all 
acy ad ntaiabe ie given, ted a jie ebdiiedal charge, will Englishwoman complaining of rudeness in America, |things—the centre of the solar system. Like Virtue 
His E 3 ; 8 ’ and a German prince affecting a republican horror at | herself, he 
ont. prove satisfactory to our readers, and evince still more] an aristucracy in England. “ Stands as the sun, 
strongly the anxious desire the proprietor of the “Li-| His excellency, Prince Talleyrand, knows better And all that rolls around him 
wed brary” feels to exceed, rather than fall short of what he| than the whole corps of diplomatists how small a differ- Drinks light, and life, and glory, from his aspect.” 
h ae a ence there is really between man and man—the stature f 
as ginally p ‘ and limbs vary little in proportions—it is the costume} It is an old maxim enough among us that we possess 
All te ne makes all the distinction. Travellers do not — the sturdy sense of independence ; we value ourselves 
ave ciently analyse their surprise at the novelties they |upon it;—yet the sense of independence is often but 
see Bugland aud the Luglish. see, and thiy often ponte that to be a difference in|the want of sympathy with others. 
th a the several characters of nations, which is but a differ-] There was a certain merchant sojourning at an inn, 
e BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ., M. P.|ence in their manners. One of the oldest illustrations|whom the boots by mistake called betimes in the 
irles Author of “ Pelham,” “ Devereux,’’ and “ Eugene Aram.” of national prejudice is to be found in Herodotus. ‘The | morning. 
cot- ee Greeks in the habit of burning their parents were won-| “Sir,” quoth the boots, “the day’s breaking.” The 
ers, “ Ordine gentis derfully indignant at the barbarity of the Callatii, who|}merchant turned round with a grim look—* Let it 
eub- “ Mores, et studia, et populos, et preeliadicam.” Vireit. {were accustomed to eat them. The Persian king sum-}break,” growled he, “it owes me nothing!” ‘This 
“ Every now and then we should examine ourselves ; self-amend-|mons the Callatii before him in the presence of the | anecdote is rather characteristic: it shows the connec. 
icles ment is the offspring of self-knowledge. But foreigners do not] Greeks :—“ You eat fathers and mothers—a most |tion between selfishness and independence. The trait 
3 examine our condition ; they only glance at its surface. Why should : pa «: : . : I 
un we print volumes upon other countries and be silent upon our own? excellent practice—pray, for what sum will you burn/in our character of which I speak, has been often re- 
ting. Why traverse the world and neglect the phenomena around us?}them?” ‘The Callatii were exceedingly disgusted at|marked; none, however, have, to my mind, very 
best nel ghouls the aaicis of our vennarabes be algae in pin and a the question. Burn their parents! They uttered yells|clearly accounted for it. Your excellency knows, to 
of Pp ititicised bya naive? Mowtacc., | OF horror at so inbuman a suggestion! ‘The Callatian |be sure, that all the Frenchmen who ever wrote a syl- 
Ys | : a and the Greek experienced filial affection in an equal | lable about us have declared it the result of our haugh- 
d its degree, but the man who made a dinner of his father, |ty consciousness of liberty. But we are better av:are 
rably VIEW OF THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. would have considered it the height of atrocity to have | now-a-days than formerly what the real effects of liber- 
” made a bonfire of him. ty are. The feeling I describe is entirely selfish; the 
‘The INSCRIBED TO PRINCE TALLEYRAND, The passions are universally the same—the expres- | feelings produced by the consciousness of liverty rather 
| ——. sion of them as universally varying. Your excellency jrun into the wildest extremes of universal philanthro- 
sarees CHAPTER I will allow that the French and the English are both|py. Union and fraternity are the favourite cant 
Scot- ee eminently vain of country—so far they are alike—yet| words of popular power; and unsociability may be 
which I am about, in this portion of my work, to treat of]if there. be any difference between the two nations|the accompaniment, but is certainly not the character- 
ldie’s the character of my countrymen: for when a diplo-| more strong than another, it is the manner in which | istic, of freedom. — 
enter- fg Matist like your excellency is amongst them, they may| that vanity is shown. The vanity of the Frenchman} A Frenchman, indeed, has long enjoyed the same 
ified as well be put upon their guard. | shell endeavour to| consists (as I have somewhere read) in belonging to so|security of property, and the same consciousness of 
atihe tell my countrymen the causes that have stamped with| great a country: but the vanity of the Englishman ex-|liberty, which are the boast of the Englishman ; but 
of his- certain impressions the National Character, in the be-| alts in the thought that so great a country belongs to|this advantage has rather tended to widen than con- 
istory, lief that the knowledge of self is a better precaution| himself. The root of all our notions, as of all our{centrate the circle of his affections. In becoming a 
every [fg %ainst deceit, than even the suspicion of others. 1} laws, is to be found in the sentiment of property. It|citizen he has not ceased to mingle with his kind; 
™ and inscribe this portion of my work to your excellency|is my wife whom you shall not insult ; it is my house|perhaps, he thinks that to be at once free and unsocial 
en the same principle as that on which the Scythian] that you shall not enter: it is my country that you shall | would be a union less characteristic of a civilised, than 
brought to Darius a mouse, a bird, a fish, and a bundle|not traduce; and by a species of ultra-mundane ap-|a savage, condition. But your excellency has observ- 
of arrows :—they were the symbols of his nation, and| propriation, it is my God whom yoa shall not blas-jed, that all amongst us, save those of the highest 
nada. ae as instructions to its foe. I make up also my|pheme! ranks, live very much alone. Our crowded parties are 
re the undle of national symbols, and I offer them to the| We may observe the different form of the national |not society ; we assemble all our acquaintance for the 
t representative of that great people with whom for| vanity in the inhabitant of either country by comparing | pleasure of saying nothing to them, “ Les Anglais,” 
» mus tight centuries we have been making great wars, oc-|the eulogia which the Frenchman lavishes on France,|says one of your countrymen, “les Anglais ont une 
It will tasioned by small mistakes. Perhaps if the symbols| with the sarcastic despondency with which the English. | infinité de ces petites usages de convention,—pour se dis- 
pers in ff bad been rightly construed a little earlier, even a mouse| man touches upon England. penser de parler.” Our main element is home; and if 
ate ar- 92d a fish might have taught us better. A quarrel is,} A few months ago I paid a visit to Paris: I fell in| you believe our sentimentalists, we consider it a won- 
>. To prine times out of ten, merely the féementation of a| with a French marquis of the Bourbonite polities: he|derful virtue to be unhappy and disagreeable every 
4 M misunderstanding. spoke to me of the present state of Paris with tears in| where else. Thus (the consequence is notable) we ac- 
to Mir. Ihave another reason for inscribing these prelimi-|his eyes. I thought it best to sympathise and agree |quire that habit of attaching an undue importance to 
s & Co. J nary chapters to Prince Talleyrand : this is not thefirst| with him; my complaisance was displeasing :—he | our own circle, and viewing with indifference all the 
ntreal. [fj time he has been amongst us—great changes have been] wiped his eyes with the air of a man beginning to take|sphere beyond, which rare | distinguishes the 
DIE over the world during the wide interval between his| offence. “ Nevertheless, sir,” quoth he, “our public|recluse, or the member of a confined coterie. Your 
, first and his present visit to England. Those changes] buildings are superb!” J allowed the fact. “ We have |excellency h rhaps conversed with Mr. Owen ;— 
which have wrought such convulsions in states, have} made great advances in civilisation.” There was no|that benevolent man usually visits every foreigner 
begun by revolutions in the character of nations ;—| disputing the proposition. “Our writers are the great- | whom he conceives worthy of conversion to parallelo. 
every change in a constitution is occasioned by some|est in the world.” I wassilent. “ Enfin—what a devil|grammatisation ; and, since I remember the time when 
change in the people. The English of the present day | of a climate yours is, in comparison to ours!” he considered the Duke of Wellington and the Arch. 
rary, the fare not the English of twenty years ago. To whom] I returned to England in company with a French-| bishop of Canggyory among the likeliest of his prose- 
. When 20 I dedicate my observations on the causes that influ-| man, who had visited us twenty years since, and who/|lytes, it is it of the range a Sa 
ge. ence character so fittingly as to the man who can read| was delighted with the improvements he witnessed in|should imagine he may make an of the Ex- 
ter ata glance? The consciousness that I set} London; I introduced him to one of our patriots) Bishop of if, by any accident, Mr. Ow: 
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wrong upon that point, he is certainly right in another; | 
he is right when, in order to render philanthropy uni- 

versal, he proposes that individuals of every commu- 

nity should live-in. public together—the unsocial Tife is 
scarcely prolific of the social virtues. 

But if it be not the consciousness of liberty, what 
causes are they that produce amongst us that passion 
for the Unsocial, which we dignify with the milder 
epithet of the Domestic? | apprehend that the main 
causes are two: the first may be found in our habits of 
trade; the second, in the long established influence of 
a very peculiar form of aristocracy. 

With respect to the first, I think we may grant, 
without much difficulty, that it is evidently the nature 
of Commerce to detach the mind from the pursuit of 
amusement; fatigued with promiscuous intercourse 
during the day, its votaries concentrate their desires of 
relaxation within their home; at night they want rest 
rather than amusement: hence we usqally find that a 
certain apathy to amusement, perfectly distinct from 
mere gravity of disposition, is the characteristic of 
commercial nations, It is not less observable among 
the Americans and the Dutch, than it is among 
the English ; the last indeed have, in their social state, 
great counterbalances to the commercial spirit. 1 had 
the honour of being introduced the other day to a 
young traveller from Amsterdam. “ Have you been 
to the play since your arrival in London?” was a na- 
tara quective. 

* No, sir, those amusements are very expensive.” 

“True; but a man so enviably rich as yourself can 
afford them.” 

* No, sir,” was the austere and philosophic reply, 
“ I can afford the amusement, but not the habit of amuse- 
ment.” 

A witty countryman of your excellency’s told me 
that he could win over any Englishman I pleased to 
select, to accompany him to a masquerade that was to 
be given at the opera house. I selected for the experi- 
ment a remarkably quiet and degorous father of a fa- 
mily—a merchaut. The Frencliman accosted him— 
“ Monsieur never goes to masquerades, I believe.” 

“* Never.” 

“So I thought. 
you to go.” 

“ Not quite impossible,” said the merchant, smiling ; 
“ but Iam too busy for such entertainments; besides | 
have a moral scruple.” 

“Exactly so. I have just bet my friend here three 
to one that he could not persuade you to go to the mas- 
querade given to-inurrow night at the opera house.” 

“ Three to one!” said the merchant, * those are long 
odds.” 

“I will offer you the same bet,” rejoined the Frencui- 
man gaily, “in guineas, if you please.” 

“ Three to one—done!” cried the Englishman, and 
he went to the opera house in order to win his wager ; 
the masquerade in this case had ceased to be an amuse- 
ment—it had become a commercial speculation !* 

But the same class that are indifferent to amuse- 
ment, are yet fond of show. A spirit of general un- 
sociability is not incompatible with the love of festivals 
on great occasions, with splendid entertainments, and 
a luxurious hospitality. Ostentation and unsociability 
are often effects of the same cause; for the spirit of 
ecommerce, disdaining to indulge in amusement, is proud 
of displaying wealth ; and is even more favourable to 

the Luxuries, than it is to the Arts. 

The second cause of our unsociability is more latent 
than the first: so far from springing out of our liberty, 
it arises from the restraints on it; and is the result, not 
of the haughtiness of a democracy, but the peculiar 
influences of aristocratic power. This part of my 


It would be impossible to induce 


enquiry, which is very important, deserves a chapter to 


itself. 
—<—>— 


CHAPTER II. 


The proverbial penetration of your excellency has 
doubtless remarked, that England has long possessed 
this singular constitution of society—the spirit of de- 
mocracy in the power of obtaining honours, and the 





* So, in the United States, a traveller tells us that 
he observed in the pit of the theatre two lads of about 
fifteen years of age, conversing very intently between 
Curiosity prompted him to listen to the dia- 
logue. Were they discussing the merits of the play— 
the genius of the actor—the splendour of the scene? 
calculate the 
profits to the 


the acts. 


No such thing; they were atteinpti 
number of spectators, and the conseq 
manager, 
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genius of an aristocracy in tha method by which they 
are acquired. The highest offices have been open by 
law to any man, no matter what his pedigree or his 
qrarteritrgs; but influences, stronger-than laws, have 
determined that it is only through the aid of one por- 
tion or the other of the aristocracy that those effices 
can be obtained. Hence we see daily in high advance- 
ment men sprung from the people, who yet never use 
the power they have acquired in the peuple’s behalf. 
Nay, it may be observed, even among the lawyers, 
who owe at least the first steps of promotion to their 
own talents or perseverance, though for the crowning 
honuurs they must look to oligarchi€al favour, that, as 
in the case of a Scott or a Sugden, the lowest plebeian 
by birth, has only to be of importance to become the 
bitterest aristocrat in policy. The road to honours is 
apparently popular; but each person rising from the 
herd has endeavoured to restrain the very principle of 
popularity, by which be has risen. So that, while the 
power of obtaining eminent station has been open to 
all ranks, yet in proportion as that power bore any 
individual aloft, you might see it purifying itself of all 
democratic properties, and beautifully melting into that 
aristocratic atmosphere which it was permitted to at- 
tain.—Mr. Hunt, whom your excellency may perhaps 
have heard of, as a Doctrinaire, in a school once fami- 
liar to yourself, had a peculiar faculty of uttering hard 
truths. *“ You speak,” quoth he, one evening in the 
house of commons, “ of the mob of demagogues whom 
the reform bill will send to parliament; be not afraid, 
you have one sure method of curing the wildest of 
them; choose your man, catch him, place him on the 
treasury bench, and be assured you will never hear him 
accused of being a demagogue again.” 

Lord Lachrymal (it is classical, and dramatic into 
the bargain, to speak of the living under feigned names) 
is a man of plebeian extraction, He has risen through 
the various grades of the law, and has obtained pos- 
session of the highest. No man calls him parvenu— 
he has confounded himself with the haule noblesse ; if 
you were to menace the peers’ right of voting by proxy, 
he would burst into tears. ‘Good old man,” cry the 
the lords, “ how he loves the iastitutions of his coun- 
try!” Am Lasked why Lord Lachrymal is so much 
respected by his peers—am I asked why they boast of 
his virtues, and think it wrong to remember 4s origin? 
—I would answer that question by another, Why is 
the swallow considered by the vulgar a bird that should 
be sacred from injury?—Because it builds under their 
own eaves! ‘There is a certain class of politicians, and 
Lord Lachrymal is one of them, who build their for- 
tunes in the roofs of the aristocracy, and obtain, by 
about an equal merit, an equal sanctity with the 
swallow. 

In nearly all states, it is by being the tool of the 
great that the lowly rise. People point to the new Se- 
janus, and cry to their children, “See the effect of 
merit !”——Alas, it is the effect of servility. In despotic 
states, the plebeian has even a greater chance of rising 
than in free. In the east, a common water-carrier to- 
day is grand vizier to-morrow. In the Roman republie 
the low born were less frequently exalted, than they 
were in the Roman despotism. So with us—it was the 
tories who brought forward the man of low or mediocre 
birth; the whigs, when they came into power, had 
only their grands seigneurs to put into office. The old 
maxim of the political adventurer was invariably this : 
To rise from the people, tuke every opportunity to 
abuse them! What mattered it, then, to the plebeians 
that one of their number was exalted to the cabinet? 
He had risen by opposing their wishes; his very cha- 
racteristic was that of contempt for his brethren. A 
nobleman’s valet is always supereminently bitter 
against the canaiile: a plebeian in high station is usu- 
ally valet to the whole peerage! 

The time has long past when the English people had 
any occasion for jealousy against the power of the 
crown, Even at the period in which they directed 
their angry suspicions against the king, it was not to 
that branch of the legislature that the growing power 
of corruption was justly to be attributed. From the 
date of the aristocratic revolution of 1688, the influ- 
ence of the aristocracy has spread its unseen monopoly 
over the affairs of state. The king, we hear it said, 
has the privilege to choose his ministers! Excellent 
delusion! The aristocracy choose them! the heads of 
that aristocratic party which is the most powerful must 
come into office, whether the king like it or not. Could 
the king choose a cabinet out of men unknown to the 
aristocracy—persons belonging neither to whig nor tory? 
Assuredly not; the aristocratic party in the two houses 
would be in arms. Heavens, what a commotion there 





Lords Grey and Harrowby! What a“ prelection” we 
should receive from Lord Brougham, “ deeply medi- 
tating these things!” Alas! the i:ing’s ministry would 
be out the next day, and the aristocracy’s ministry, 
with all duc apology, replaced. ‘The power of the king 
is but the ceremonial to the power of the magnates, 
He enjoys the prerogative of seeing two parties fight 
in the lists, and of crowning the victor. Need I cite 
examples of this truth? Lord Chatham is the dread 
and disgust of George IIf{.—the stronger of the two 
factions for the time being force his majesty into re- 
ceiving that minister. The catholic question was the 
most anpalatable measure that could be pressed upon 
George 1V.—To the irritability of that monarch ro 
more is conceded than was granted to the obstinacy of 
his royal father, and the catholic relief bill is passed 
amidst all the notoriety of his repugnance. In fact, 
your excellency, who knows so well the juggling with 
which one party in politics fastens its sins upon an. 
other, may readily perceive that the monarch has only 
been roasting the chestnuts of the aristocracy; and the 
aristocracy, cunning creature, has lately affected 
to look quite shocked at the quantity of chestnuts 
roasted. 

Ina certain savage country that I have read of, there 
is a chief supposed to be descended from the gods; all 
the other chiefs pay him the greatest respect; they 
consult him if they should go to war, or proclaim peace; 
but it is an understood thing, that he is to be made ac- 
quainted with their determination beforehand. His 
consent is merely the ratification of their decree. But 
the chiefs, always speaking of his power, conceal their 
own; and while the popular jealousy is directed to the 
seeming authority, they are enabled quietly to cement 
and extend the foundations of the real, Of a similar 
nature have been the relations between the English 
king and the English aristocracy; the often odious po- 
licy of the last has been craftily fastened on the first; 
and the sanctity of a king has been too frequently but 
the conductor of popalar lightning from the more re- 
sponsible aristocracy. 

The supposed total of constitutional power has al- 
ways consisted of three divisions; the king, the aris- 
tocracy, and the commons: but the aristocracy, (until 
the passing of the reform bill,) by boroughs in the one 
house, as by hereditary seats in the other, monopolised 
the whole of the three divisions. They ousted the peo. 
ple from the commons by a majority of their own de. 
legates; and they forced the king into their measure: 
by the maxim, that his consent to a bill passed throng! 
hoth houses could not with safety be withheld. Thu 
then, in state affairs, the government of the countr: 
has been purely that of an aristocracy. Let us nov 
examine the influence which they have exercised is 
social relations. It is to this, | apprehend, that we 
must look for those qualities which have distinguisheé 
their influence from that of other aristocracies. With 
out the odium of separate privileges, without the de- 
marcation of feudal rights, the absence of those very 
prerugatives has been the cause of the long establish- 
ment of their power. Their authority has not been 
visible: held under popular names it has deceived tho 
popular eye ;—and deluded by the notion of a Balance 
of Power, the people did not see that it was one of the 
proprietors of the power who held the scales and regu- 
lated the weights. 

The social influence of the aristocracy has been ex- 
actly of a character to strengthen their legislative. In- 
stead of keeping themselves aloof from the other 
classes, and “hedging their state” round with the 
thorny, but unsubstantial barriers of heraldic distinc- 
tions; instead of demanding half a hundred quarter- 
ings with their wives, and galling their inferiors by 
eternally dwelling on the inferiority, they may be said 
to mix more largely, and with more seeming equality, 
with all classes, than any other aristocracy in the sa- 
vage or civilised world, Drawing their revenues from 
land, they have also drawn much of their more legiti- 
mate* power from the influence it gave them in elec- 
tions. ‘Toincre@te this influence they have been in the 
habit of visiting the provinces much more often than 
any aristocracy in a monarchieal state are accustomed 
todo. Their hospitality, their field sports, the agricul- 
tural and county meetings they attend, in order “ to 
keep up the family interest,” mix them with all classes; 
and, possessing the usual urbanity of a court, they 
have not unfrequently added to the weight of property, 
and the glitter of station, the influence of a personal 





* And yet the power that has been most frequently 
inveighed against, merely because it was the most 





would be! Imagine the haughty indignation of my 


evident. 
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popularity, acquired less, perhaps, by the evidence of 


virtues, than the exercise of politeness. 

In most countries the middle classes, rarely possessing 
the riches of the nobility, have offered to the latter no 
incentive for seeking their alliance. But wealth is the 
greatest of all levellers, and the highest of the English 
nobles willingly repair the fortunes of hereditary ex- 
travagance by intermarriage with the families of the 
banker, the lawyer, and the merchant: this, be it ob- 
served, tends to extend the roots of their influence 
among the middle classes, who in other countries are 
the natural Larrier of the aristocracy. It 1s the ambi- 
tion of the rich trader to obtain the alliance of nobles; 
and he loves, as we!] as respects, those honours to which 
himself or his children may aspire. The long-establish- 
ed custom of purchasing titles, either by hard money 
or the more circuitous influence of boroughs, has tend- 


ed also to mix, aristocratic feelings with the views of 


the trader; and the apparent openness of honours to all 
men, makes even the humblest shopkeeper, grown rich, 
think of sending his son to College, not that he may 
become a wiser man or a better man, but that he may 
perhaps become my lord bishop or my lord chancellor. 

Thus, by not preserving a strict demarcation, as the 

German nobles, round their order, the English aristo- 
cracy extended their moral influence throughout the 
whole of society, and their state might thus be said, 
like the city of the Lacedemonians, to be the safer in in- 
ternal force, from rejecting all vulgar fortifications. By 
this intermixture of the ‘highest aristocracy with the 
more subaltern ranks of society, there are far finer and 
mere numerous grades of dignity in this country than 
in any other. You see two gentlemen of the same birth, 
fortune, and estates—they are notof the same rank,— 
by no means !—one looks down on the other as confess- 
edly his inferior. Would you know why? His con. 
nections are much higher! Nor are connectious alone 
the dispensers of an ideal, but acknowledged conse- 
quence. Acquaintanceship confers also its honours: 
next to being related to the great, is the happiness of 
knowing the great; and the wife even of a bourgeois, 
who has her house filled with fine people, considers 
herself, atid is tacitly allowed to be, of greater rank 
than one, who, of far beiter birth and fortane, is not 
so diligent a worshipper of birth and fortune in others; 
in fact, this lady has but her own respectable rank to 
display—but that lady reflects the exalted rank of every 
duciiess that shines upon her* card-rack. 

These mystic, shifting, and various shades of gradua- 
tion, these shot-gilk colours of society, produce this 
effect: That people have no exact and fixed position— 
that by acquaintance alone they May rise to !ook down 
on their suveriors—that while the rank gained by intel- 
lect, or by interest, is open but to few, the rank that 
may be obtained by fashion secms delusively to be open 
to all. Hence, in the first place, that eternal vying 
with each other; that spirit of show; that lust of imi- 
tation which characterize our countrymen and country- 
women. These qualities so invariably observed by 
foreigners have never yet been ascribed to their true 
origiv. I think I have succeeded in tracing their cause 
as national characteristics to the peculiar nature of our 
aristocratical influences. As wealth procures the alli- 
ance and respect of nobles, weulih is affected even 
where not possessed; and, as fashion, which is the 
creature of an aristocracy, can only be obtained by re- 
sembling the fashionable ; hence, each person imitates 
his fellow, and hopes to purchase the respectful opinion 
of others by renouncing the independence of opinion 
for himself. 

And hence, also, proceeds the most noticeable trait 
in our national character, our reserve, and that orgueil, 
so mucl) more expressive of discontent than of dignity, 
which is the displeasure, the amazement and the pro- 
verb of our continental visiters. Nobody being really 
fixed in society, except the very great (in whom, for the 
most part, the characteristics vanish), in any advance 
you make to a seeming equal, you may either lower 
yourself by an acquaintance utterly devoid of the fic- 
titious advantages which are considered respectable ; 
or, on the other hand, you may subject your pride to 
the mortification of a rebut from one, who, for reasons 
impossible for you to discover, considers his station far 
more unequivocal than yourown. La Bruyére observes, 





* It may be observed that the power of fashion has 
increased in proportion as the aristocracy have blended 
themselves more with the gentry and merchants. There 
was a time when the English were as remarkable 
among foreigners for their independence and indiffer- 
ence to the mode, as they are now noted for their ser- 


that the rank of single men being less settled than that 
of the married, since they may exalt themselves by 
an alliance, they are usually placed by society in one 
grade higher than their legitimate dein. Another 
French writer commenting on this passage has observ- 
ed, that hence one reason why there is usually less real 
dignity and more factitious assumption io the single 
men of potished society, than in the married ;—they 
affect an imaginary situation. With us all classes are 
the same as the bachelors of La Bruyére: all aim at 
some ideal situation a grade above their own, and act 
up to the dignity of this visionary Barrataria. The in- 
genious author of The Opium Eater has said that the 
family of a bishop are, for the most part, remarkable 
for their pride. It is because the family of a bishop 
hold an equivocél station, and are for ever fearful that 
they are not thought enough of; a bishop belongs to 
the aristocracy, but his family to the gentry. Again, 
natural sons are proverbial for arrogance and assump- 
tion—it is from the same cause. In fact, let us consult 
ourselves, Are we not all modest when we feel our- 
selves estimated al what we consider our just value, 
and all inclined to presume in proportion as we fear we 
are slighted ? 

In all other countries where an aristocracy is or has 
been exceedingly powerful, the distinctions they have 
drawn between themselves and society have been mark- 
ed and stern; they have chiefly lived, married, and 
visited among their own appointed circle, In Germany 
the count of eighty quarterings does not fear a rivalry 
with the baron of six; nor does the baron of six quar- 
terings dread the aspiring equality of the merchant or 
the trader; each rank is cettled in its own stubborn cir- 
eumvallation: fashion in Germany is, therefore, com- 
paratively nugatory in its influence; there is no object 
in vying, and no reward in imitation, With us the fu- 
sion of all classes, each with the other, is so general, 
that the aristocratic contagion extends from the highest 
towards the verge of the lowest. The tradcemen in 
every county town have a fahion of their own, and 
the wife of the mercer will stigmatize the lady of the 
grocer as “ ungenteel,"” When Mr. Cobbeti, so felicitous 
in nicknames, and so liberal in opinions, wished to as- 
sail Mr. Sadler, he found no epithet so suitable to his 
views or sentiments as the disdainful appellation of 
“linendraper!” The same pride and the same reserve 
will be found every where ; and thus slowly and surely, 
from the petty droppings of the well of manners, the fos. 
silised incrustations of national character are formed. 
To the importance which wealth receives from, the 
aristocracy we must add the importance it receives from 
trade. What men are taught to respect, gradually ac- 
quires the distinction of a virtue—to be rich becomes a 
merit; to be poor, an offence. A foreign writer has 
thus justly observed, that we may judge of the moral 
influence of this country by the simple phrase, that a 
man is worth so much; or, as he translates the expres- 
sion, digne tant, 

In a work upon England, published at Paris in 1816, 
which has stulen much from the more important one of 
M. Ferri de Constant, but which, while often wrong in 
facts, is, when right in them, usually profound in its de. 
ductions, the writer, after observing that in England, 
Vargent décide en tout, phiiosophically remarks—* De 
celte maniére, quoique, les cichesses augmentent a certains 
égards la puissance d’un état, il arrive qu’elles ne servent 
qu’a le détruire sitot qu'elles influent sur le choix de ceux 
qui sont a la léte du gouvernement.” 

In other countries poverty is a misfortune,—with us 
it is a crime. 

The familiar meaning of a word often betrays the 
character of a people: with the ancient Romans virtue 
signified valour: with the modern, a virtuoso is a col- 
lector. The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands, with 
whom all morals are in a state of extraordinary con- 
fusion, have no expression for virtue in a man which is 
not equally applicable to an axe: they recognise virtue 
only in what does them an evident service. An axe or 
aman may be the instrument of murder, but each con- 
tinues to be a good axe or a good man, With us the 
word virtue is seldom heard, out of a moral essay; I 
am not sure whether it does not excite a suspicion of 
some unorthodox signification, something heathen and 
in contradistinetion to religion. The favourite word is 
“ respectability” —and the current meaning of “ respec- 
tability” may certainly exclude virtue, but never a de- 
cent sufficiency of wealth: no wonder then that every 
man strives to be rich— 

“ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 


Through tbe effects they thus produce on the national 
character, the aristocracy have insensibly been able to 





vile obsequiousness to fashion. 


react upon the lawe. Poverty being associated in men’s 


minds with something disreputable, they have had lit- 
tle scruple in making laws unfavourable to the poor! 
they have clung without shame to the severities of a 
barbarous criminal code—to an unequal system of civil 
law, which almost proscribes justice but to the wealthy 
—to impressment for seamen—to taxes upon know- 
ledge—and to imprisonment by mesne process. Such 
consequences may be traced to such levities. The laws 
of a nation are often the terrible punishment of their 
foibles, 

Hence also arises one of the causes* for the notice- 
ale want of amusement for the poorer claeses. Where 
are the cheap guingueltes and gardens for the labourer, 
which make the boast of France? Where the conse- 
crated greensward, formerly the theme of our own poets, 

“ Where all the village train from labour free, 
Lead up their sports beneath the hawthorn tree ?” 
We are told that the Arcadians, as their climate was 
peculiarly chill and gloomy (in a modern phrase * En- 
glish”’), sought to counteract its influence by assemblies, 
music, and a gay and cheerful education. Thas did 
legislation conquer nature; nor with unhappy effects, 
for the Arcadians were no less remarkable for their be- 
nevyulence and piety than for their passion for music and 
for their gaiety of disposi ion. It is reserved for us to 
counteract the gloomiest climate by the dullest customs! 

I do not say, however, that direct legisiation should 
provide amusement for the poor—but at least it should 
never forbid it. The very essence of our laws has been 
against the social meetings of the humble, whicl have 
been called idleness, and against the amusements of the 
poor, which have been stigmatised as disorder.t But 
what direct legislation itself cannot effect, could be 
effected by the spirit by which legislation is formed. 
That prejudice of respect for the wealthy, and contempt 
for the poor which belongs to us, would probably soon 
close any institutions for popular amusements if esta- 
blisheg to-morrow ; if they were cheap they would be 
considered disreputable. In France, the humbler shop- 
keepers mix in festivity with the peasantry; the aris- 
tocratic spirit would forbid this condescension in Eng. 
land (unless an election were going on), and the relaxa- 
tion being thus ungraced by the presence of those a lit+ 
tle their superiors would perhaps be despised by the 
labourers themselves.} 

It were to be wished on many accounts that this 
were otherwise. Atnusement keeps men cheerful and 
contented—it engenders a spirit of urbanity—-it recon- 
ciles the poor to the pleasures of their superiors which 
are of the same sort, though in another sphere; it re- 
moves the sense of hardship—it brings men together in 
those genial moments when the heart opens and care 
is forgotten. Deprived of more gentle relaxations the 
poor are driven to the alehouse, they talk over their su- 
periors—and who ever talks of others in order to praise 
them? they read the only cheap papers permitied them, 
not usually the most considerate and mild in spirit ;— 
their minds in one respect are benefited; for they ad- 
vance, even by this intercourse, in their progress to 
better government; but they clog this benefit by a ran- 
cour to all its obstacles, which is at once natural and 
to be lamented.* Woe to the legislator who succeeds 
by vexatious Jaws and petty tyrannies, in interdicting 
enjoyment to those who labour !—above all, in an age 
when they have discovered what is due to themselves; 
he will, indeed, expedite reform—if that to legislators 
be an agreeable contemplation—but it will be by sour 
ing and exacerbating the spirit which extorts it! 





* One of thecauses. Another is in the growth of re- 
ligious sectarianism; but | am apt to believe, that if 
amusements were within the reach of the poor, there 
would be far less of the gloom of fanaticism. Excite- 
ment of one sort or the other must be sought for, as a 
counterpoise to toil; at present the poor find it only in 
two sources—the conventicle or the alehouse. 

+ A few half-sighted politicians, like Windham, have 
indeed advocated popular amusements, but of what na- 
ture ?—Bull-baiting and boxing ; anjusements that bru- 
talise. These are they who turn the people into swine, 
and then boast of their kindness in teaching them to be 
savage. Admirable philanthropists! the object of re- 
creation is to soften and refine men, not to render them 
more ferocious. 

¢ They might be licentious from the same cause. In 
France the amusements of the peasantry are su decently 
conducted, because the presence of some of the mid- 
dle class produces an unconscious, but most salutary 
restraint. 
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CHAPTER III. 


There is a tale (your excellency may have read it, it 
is to be found in the writings of a French missionary— 
a species of literature that must have manifold attrac- 
tions for one who was once Bishop of Autun)—there 
is a tale of a certain Chinese emperor, who conceived 
great displeasure at the grand historian of the celes- 
tial empire, for having with too accurate and simple a 
fidelity, narrated in his chronicle all the errors and foi- 
bles of the prince. “I admire your effrontery,” said 
the emperor frowning, “ you dare then to keep a diary 

_of my offences for the benefit of posterity ? 

“ Yes!” said the historian boldly,“ I put down faith- 
fully all that can convey to a later age a just impres- 
sion of your character; accordingly, the instant your 
majesty dismisses me, I shall hasten to insert in my 
chronicle the threats and the complaints that you have 
made me for telling the truth.” 

The emperor was startled, but the Chinese have 
long been in the habit of enjoying very sensible mon- 
archs—* Go,” said he, after a short pause and with a 
frank smile, “go, write down all you please; hence- 
forth I will strive at least that posterity shall have lit- 
tle to blame in me.” 

Upon the principle on which the historian wrote of 
the sovereign, I now write of the people. Will they 
be indignant at my honesty in painting their foibles? 
No, they will not be less generous nor less wise than 
the Emperor of China ;—if they are, I shall avenge my- 
self like my model, by a supplement, containing their 
reproaches! I do not, like the herd of fault finders, de- 
claim vaguely on the faults of the people, I attempt in 
honesty, if in error, to trace their causes. This is the 
first time in which, in a detailed and connected shape, 
the attempt has been made; the best way to find reme- 
dies for a disease is to begin by ascertaining its origin. 

I think your excellency must have perceived, since 
your first visit to England, there has been a great 
change from what formerly was a strong national cha- 
racteristic ;—We no longer hate the French. We have 
a greater sympathy with, than an aversion to, foreign- 
ers in general. We have enlarged the boundaries of 
patriotism, and are becoming citizens of the world. 
Our ancient dislike to foreigners was not a vague and 
ignorant prejudice alone, nor was it solely the growth 
of an insular situation in the map of the globe; it was 
a legacy which was bequeathed to us by oar history. 
The ancient record of our empire is a series of foreign 
conquests over the natives. ‘The Roman, the Saxon, 
the Dane, the Norman, successively taught to the indi- 
genous inhabitant a tolerably well-founded antipathy 
to foreigners. When the soreness of a conquered peo- 
ple wore off, tho feeling was kept alive by the jealousy 
of acommercial one. Foreigners settled amongst us 
as traders; and the industry of the Flemish monopo- 
lized for centuries, to the great disgust of the natives, a 
considerable portion of our domestic manufactures, 
National dislikes, once formed, are slow of conversion ; 
and a jealousy of foreigners, conceived with some 
cause by our forefathers, was easily retained, wien the 
cause had ceased to exist. Our warlike aristocracy 
found it indeed expedient to keep alive so pugnacious 
a characteristic : and Nelson thought the best mode ot 
conquering the French was seriously to inculcate, as a 
virtue, the necessity of detesting them. This settled 
hatred to our neighbours began, however, to break up 
from its solid surface at the close of the last century. 
The beginning of the French revolution—an event 
which your excellency has probably forgotten—taught 
the more liberal of our populace that the French had 
no inherent desire to be slaves; they began to feel an 
union with their neighbours, from the common senti- 
ment of liberty. The excesses of the revolution check- 
ed the nascent charity, or at least confined it to the 
few ; and a horror of the crimes of the French super- 
seded a sympathy with their struggles. Still the sur- 
face of national antipathy was broken up; a party was 
formed to praise your countrymen, in opposition to the 
party that reviled them. By degrees the general 
principles of the first party came more into vogue than 
those of the last; and among these principles, a better 
estimation of the characters of foreign nations. The 
peace, of course, bringing us into more actual connec- 
tion with the continent, has strengthened the kindly 
sentiment: and, finally, your last revolution has re- 
moved all traces of the fearful impression left upon us 
by the first. On the whole, therefore, a hatred of fo- 
reigners has ceased to distinguish us; and, of the two 
extremes, we must guard rather against a desire of 
imitating our neighbours, than a horror of resembling, 

To be sure, however, our toleration of foreigners is 


tle when some half dozen of them in braided coats and 
mustachios pay us a midsummer visit; a respectable 
lodging-house keeper would rather be excused letting 
them apartments. They are driven, like the Jews of 
old, to a settled quarter, abandoned by the rest of the 
world; they domicile together in a dingy spot, sur- 
rounded by alleys and courts; you may see them ma- 
tutinally emerging from the desolate gloom of Leices- 
ter-square, which is a sort of petty France in itself, 
and where they have established a colony of hotels. 
But assuredly the unoffending frigidity, evinced to 
them in less familiar regions, is the result of no un- 
handsome prejudice. We do not think them, as we 
once did, inherently, but unfortunately, guilty!—in a 
word, we suspect them of being poor, They strike us 
with the unprepossessing air of the’ shabby genteel. 
Mrs. Smith is sorry her first floor is engaged—not be- 
cause she thinks the foreign gentlemen may cut her 
throat, but because she fears he may forget to pay his 
rent. She apprehends that he can scarcely give the 
“ respectable reference” that she demands, for the use 
of her goods and chattels. Foreigners remark this sus- 
picion, and not guessing the cause, do us injustice by 
supposing it solely directed against them. No such 
thing ; it is directed against poverty ubiquitously ; it is 
the abstract quality, not the material man, that excites 
in the Smithian breast the sentiment of distrust. Our 
hostess would be equally lukewarm to any Englishman 
she considered equivocally poor ;—in short, it is a com- 
mercial, not a national apprehension. A rich foreigner, 
as your excellency well knows, with huge arms on his 
carriage, half a dozen valets, and a fur great-coat, is 
sure to be obsequiously treated enough. Hence the 
wealthy visiter from the continent usually avers that 
we are a most civil people to foreigners; and the 
needy one declares that we are exactly the reverse. | 
hope that what I have said on this point will right us 
with our neighbours; and assure them that the only 
stories which we now believe to the practical inconve- 
nience of Monsieur, are those which accuse him of liv- 
ing on a huhdred Napoleons a-year, pocketing the 
sugar at his coffee, and giving the waiter something 
under a penny halfpenny! 

A Russian of my acquaintance visited England, with 
a small portmanteau, about two years ago. Good hea- 
vens! how he abused us!—never was so rude, cruel, 
suspicious, barbaric a people! I saw hima few months 
since, having just paid us a second visit: he was in 
raptures with all he saw; never was a people so im- 
proved ; his table was crowded with cards—how hos- 
pitable we were! The master of the hotel had dis- 
placed an English family to accommodate him; what 
a refined consideration for a stranger! Whence rose 
this difference in the Russian’s estimate of us? His 
uncle was dead, he had come into a great property. In 
neither case had our good people looked at the fo- 
reigner; they had looked the first time at the sinall port- 
manteau, and the second time at the three carriages 
and four! 

Bat if the commercial spirit makes us attach undue 
importance to wealth, it keeps alive also a spirit of ho- 
nesty as the best means to acquire it. Thus the same 
causes that produce our defects, conspire to produce 
many of our merits. The effect of commerce is to 
make men trustworthy in their ordinary dealings and 
their social relations. It does this, not by the sense of 
virtue, but that of self-interest. A trader soon dis- 
covers that honesty is the best policy. If you travel 
through Italy, and your carriage break down, there is 
perhaps but one smith in the place; he repairs your 
earriage at ten times the value of the labour; he takes 
advantage of your condition and his own monopoly of 
the trade. Whoever has had the misfortune to make 
the tour of the Netherlands in a crazy caléche, can 
speak from ample experience of the similar extortion 
practised also in that country, where the standard of 
morality is much higher than in Italy. This would 
rarely, if ever, be the case in England. There might 
be no other smith in the village for you to apply to, 
but there would be a public spirit, a common con- 
science in the village, which would insensibly deter 
the monopolist from acting towards you dishonestly. 
To this we must, to be sure, add the consideration, 
that population being more dense, the monopoly is 
more rare, and the teimptation less frequent. 

It is the property of an enlightened aristocracy— 
I mean one that is comparatively enlightened—to fos- 
ter the sentiments of honour. Honour is their creed ; 
they sacrifice even virtues to a single one of its preju- 
dices. Thus, in our relations with foreign states, we 
have been less wise than honourable: and we have 
sustained our national character, by paying with rigid 





more catholic than individual. We suspect them a lit- 


Rogues among traders, and swindlers among gentle- 
men, there are in this, as in all countries; but they do 
not suffice to stamp the character of the people. There. 
is no systematic mockery of principle with us—nor 
that sort of maison de jeu morality, which you find 
among the philosophical élégans of Paris and of Vienna. 
A fine gentleman in London is a formidable person to 
young heirs; but of these fine gentlemen there are, 
thank heaven, not above a dozen or two. In private 
character, as in the national, an English patrician is 
rather the dupe than the degeiver :—at least, he keeps 
his deceits for his parliamentary career. 

The English are aiso an eminently generous people. 
[ do not mean generous in the vulgar signification of 
the epithet, though that they would deserve, if but from 
the ostentatious and artificial spirit I have already de. 
scribed—but the loftier and more moral one. Their 
sympathies are generous ; they feel for the persecuted, 
and their love is for the fallen. 

But it is mainly the people, (properly so speaking,) 
the mass—the majority that generosity characterises ; 
nor do I trace this virtue to the aristocratic influences: 
among the aristocracy it is not commonly found. As 
little, perhaps, is it to be traced to the influences of 
trade ; it is rather connected with our history and our 
writers—and may be considered a remnant of the chi- 
valric spirit which departed from the nobles ere it de- 
creased among the people. It is the multitude who 
preserve longest the spirit of antiquity—the aristocracy 
preserve only the forms. 

Let us recall for a moment the trial of Queen Caro- 
line : in my own mind, and in the minds of the majority 
of the public, she was guilty of the crime imputed to 
her. Be it so; but the people sympathised, not with 
the crime, but the persecution, They saw a man pam. 
pered in every species of indulgence, and repudiating 
his wife in the first instance without assignable cause; 
allowing her full license for conduct if she consented 
to remain abroad, and forbore to cross the line of his 
imperial Sybaritism of existence ; but arming against 
her all the humiliations, and all the terrors of law, the 
instant she appeared in England, and interfered with 
the jealous monopoly of royal solemnities. They saw 
at once that this was the course of conduct natural 
rather to a man of passion than to one of honour: toa 
man of honour disgrace to his name would have seemed 
equally punishable whether perpetrated in Italy or in 
England. The queen ceased to be the defendant in a 
court of law, and seemed to the public the victim of a 
system of oppression. The zeal with which the lower 
orders supported her, _~ the zeal of chivalry ; the spi- 
rit which Burke invoked in vain from a debased no- 
bility, leaped at once into life among a generous peo- 
ple. Compare the subservient and smothered disgust 
of the aristocracy with the loud indignation of the 
people ;—which*was the more indicative of the nobler 
emotions, or which preserved in the higher shape our 
national characteristic of generosity? Who are they 
that feel the most deeply for the negro slave—the peo- 
ple or the nobles? The people. Who attend the meet- 
ings in behalf of Poland? the aristocracy ?—some two 
or three of them, indeed, for the vanity of uttering 
orations; but it is the people who fill the assembly. 
The people may be right, or they may be wrong, in 
their zeal for either cause, but it is at least the zeal of 
generosity. 

Poverty,—crime itself—does not blunt this noble 
characteristic. In some of the workhouses the over- 
seers devised a method to punish the refractory pau- 
pers by taking away from them the comforts permitted 
to the rest; the rest, out of their own slender pittance, 
supplied their companions! In his work upon prisons, 
Mr. Buxton informs us, that in the jail of Bristol the 
allowance of bread to criminals was below the ordinary 
modicum necessary for subsistence; to the debtor no 
allowance, however, was made, their friends, or the 
charity of strangers, supported them: there have been 
times when these resources have failed, and some of 
the debtors would have literally perished for want, but 
that they were delivered—how? by the generosity of 
the criminals themselves, who voluntarily shared with 
them at once the food and the distress ! 

In the last election I remember to have heard a tory 
orator, opposed to the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves, take advantage of the popular cry for economy, 
and impatience under taxation, and assure his audience, 
all composed of the labouring part of the population, 
that to attempt to release the slaves would be to in- 
crease the army, and consequently, the national bur- 
dens: the orator on the other side of the question, in- 
stead of refuting this assertion, was contented to grant 
it. “ Beit so,” he said; “ suppose that your burdens are 





punctuality the national loans. 


augmented —suppose that another shilling is monthly 
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or even weekly, wrong from your hard earnings—sup- 
pose all this, and I yet put it to you, whether, crippled 
and bowed down as you are by taxation, you would 
not cheerfully contribute your mite to the overthrow 
of slavery, though in so distant a clime—though borne 
by men of a different colour from yourselves, rather 
than even escape your burdens, grievous though they 
be, and kuow that that human suffering still exists, 
which you, by a self-sacrifice of your own, had the 
power to prevent?” The meeting rang with applause ; 
the appeal was to generous emotions: had the gene- 
rosity not been there, the appeal would have been un- 
availing. . 

It is, indeed, in popular elections, that a foreigner 
ean alone fully learn the generous character of the 
English people—what threats they brave, what custom 
they lose, what profits they surrender, in order to act 
up to a motive of conscience, or a principle of honour. 
Could you be made aware of the frequent moral exa!t- 
ation of the constituent, your excellency would be as- 
tonished to see the representative so often an apostate. 

Thus, then, generosity is the character of the nation ; 
but the character rather of the people than the nobles; 
and while a certain school of theorists maintain that 
the chief good of an aristocracy is to foster that noble 
quality, they advance an argument which is so easily 
refuted as to endanger the cause it would support. 

Your excellency, if I mistake not, is tolerably well 
acquainted with the weaker side of Madame de Staél, 
and have, doubtless, in your experience of the courtly 
circles of England, seen whether their “ moral air” be 
entitled to all the panegyrics it received from that in- 
genious architect on hypothesis, A regard for charac. 
ter is a quality on which we value ourselves justly ; yet 
it scarcely, perhaps, produces those excellent effects on 
morality which ought to be its offspring. The reason 
is possibly this: we defer, it is true, to what we con- 
sider to be a good character; but it very often happens 
that our notions of the elements of a good character 
are any thing but just. We sometimes venerate a saint 
where your excellency would recognise a Mawworm. 
In the first place, as regards public character, that cha- 
racter has usually been considered the best, which 
adopts the principles most d@ la mode. Now the aristo- 
cracy influence the mode, and the best character, there- 
fore, has been usually given to the strongest supporter 
of the aristocrats: the people not being educated, at 
least politically, and judging not for themselves, have 
formed their opinion from the very classes interested 
against them, maligned their friends, and wept tears of 
gratitude for the consistency of their foes. Mr. Thel- 
wall advocated reform; and Mr. Canning informs us, 
that he was pelted as he went. 

Another fault in our judgment of public men has 
been, that we have confounded too often a private so- 
briety of life with political respectability. Ifa gentle- 
man walked betimes in the park, with his seven child- 
ren and a very ugly wife, the regularity of such conduct 
would have stamped him as an unexceptionable poli- 
tician. Your excellency remembers Lord Mediocre 
So-so—lie was a cabinet minister. He ordained a vast 
number of taxes, and never passed one popular law; 
but then he was very domestic, and the same coldness 
of constitution that denied him genius, preserved him 
from vice. He was a most pernicious statesman ; but 
he bore the highest of characters. His very frigidity 
made him considered “a safe politician ;” for we often 
seem to imagine that the property of the mind resem- 
bles the property of sca water, and loses all its delete- 
tious particles when once it is fairly frozen. 


I have observed in a former chapter, that the undue 
regard for wealth produces a false moral standard; 
that respectability is the favourite word of eulogium 
with us, as virtue was with the ancients; and thet a 
man may be respectable, without being entitled from 
his virtues to respect. Hence it follows, that a regard 
for character may often be nothing but the regard of 
popular prejudices; and that, though a virtue in itself, 
it may neither be directed to, or productive of, virtues 
in others. Still this characteristic is a great and noble 
superstructure to build upon:—it is those nations 
who are indifferent to moral distinctions of whom im- 
provement may despair: a people who respect what 
they consider good, sooner or later discover in what 
good really consists. Indifference to moral eharacter 
is a vice; a misunderstanding of its true components is 
bat an error. Fortunately, the attention of our coun- 
lrymen is now turned towards themselves; the spirit 
of self-examination is aroused; they laugh at the 
hyperbolical egotisms in which they formerly indulged; 


they do not take their opinions of their own excellence | necessity. The peers put themselves in the condition 
Tom ballad-singers, any more than their sentiments on| of granting the necessity, and losing all virtue in the 


the of their constitution from the common- 
places of tories. “ Impostors,” said the acute Shaftes. 
bury, “ naturally speak the best of human nature, that 
they may the easier abuse it.” The imperial tyrant of 
the Roman senate always talked of the virtues of the 
senators. 

If the effect of our regard for character has been a 
little overrated, so I apprehend that the diplomatist of 
a thousand cabinets must sometimes have smiled at 
the exaggerated estimate which we form of our com- 
mon sense. It is that property upon which we the 
most value ourselves; and every statesman, whether 
he propose to pass a bill for English reform or for 
Irish coercion, always trusts the consequences “ to the 
known good sense of the British community.” Let us 
pat on our spectacles and examine this attribute. 

The “ common sense” of the ancient stoics was the 
sense of the common interest; the common sense of the 
modern schools is the sense of one’s own! All traders 
are very much alive to this peculiar faculty—the Dutch, 
the Americans, as well as the English; it is, indeed, an 
inevitable consequence of the habit of making bargains; 
but, I think, on enquiry, we shall see that it belongs 
not so much to the whole nation as to the trading part 
of it. 

That common sense, the practice of which is a sober 
and provident conduct, is, I fear, only visible amongst 
our middle classes in their domestic relations. It is 
possessed neither by the aristocracy nor the poor; least 
of all in foreign relations has it hitherto been our cha- 
racteristic. 

Like the nobility of other civilised countries, our own 
are more remarkable for an extravagant recklessness of 
money, for an impatient ardour for frivolities, for a 
headlong passion for the caprices, the debaucheries, the 
absurdities of the day, than for any of those prudent 
and considerate virtues which are the offspring of com- 
mon sense. How few estates that are not deeply mort- 
gaged! The Jews and the merchants have their grasp 
on more than three parts of the propects of the peer- 
age. Does this look like common sense? But these 
excesses have been carried to a greater height with our 
aristocracy than with any other, partly because of their 
larger command of wealth, principally because they, 
being brought like the rest of the world under the con- 
trol of fashion, have not, like the ancient sieurs of France, 
or the great names of Germany, drawn sufficient con- 
sequence from their own birth to require no further 
distinctions. Our nobies have had ambition, that last 
infirmity of noble minds, and they have been accord- 
ingly accustomed to vie with each other in those singu- 
lar phantasies of daring vulgarity with which a head with- 
out culture amuses in idleness without dignity. Hence, 
while we have boasted of our common sense, we have 
sent our young noblemen over the world to keep up that 
enviable reputation by the most elaborate eccentricities : 
and valuing ourselves on our prudence, we have only 
been known to the continent by ourextravagance. Nor 
is this all; those who might have been pardonable as 
stray specimens of erratic imbecility, we have formally 
enrolled as the diplomatic representatives of the nation : 
—the oligarchical system of choosing all men to high 
office, not according to their fitness for the place, but 
according to their connection with the party uppermost, 
has made our very ambassadors frequently seem the 
delegates from our maisons des fous ; and the envoy of 
the British nation at the imperial court of Metternich 
and craft, was no less a person than the present Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. 


If in society, if abroad, if in our diplomatic relations, 
our common sense, our exquisite shrewdness, our ster- 
ling solidity, are not visibly represented by our aristo- 
cracy, they are still less represented by them in our 
political relations. If we look to the progress of the 
reform bill through the lords, we shall sec the most 
lamentable want of discretion, the most singular ab- 
sence of common sense. The peers did not think the 
reform bill necessary, accordingly they rejected it. 
Sensible men never do a bold thing without being pre- 
pared for its consequences. Were the peers prepared? 
No!—they, expressed the greatest astonishment at 
Lord Grey’s going out of office, after his declaring 
repeatedly that he would do so if they rejected his 
proposition ; and the greatest consternation at the reso- 
lution of the people to get the bill, after their express- 
ing that resolution uninterruptedly for nearly two 
years. Taken by surprise, they therefore received the 
bill again ; and, after refusing to conciliate the people, 





voluntarily placed themselves in the condition of being 
beat by the people. Sensible men make a virtue of 


grant. They paraded their weakness up and down— 
placed it in the most ostentatious situation, and, with 
all the evils of concession, insisted on uniting all the 
odium of resistance. This might be very fine, but 
your excellency need not think twice to allow that it 
was not very sensible. 

Let us now look at our poor, Where is their com- 
mon sense? Alas, what imprudence!—Early mar- 
riages; many children; poor-rates, and the workhouse 
—see the history of the agricultural labourers! Of 
them, indeed, it may be said, in those words in which 
an eastern writer asserts that the chronicle of the 
whole human race is found—* They are born; they 
are wretched; they die.” In no foreign country, even 
of far less civilisation than England, is there the same 
improvidence: in France, where there is a much 
greater inclination to pleasure, there is yet a much 
more vigorous disposition to save. 

In an account of Manchester, lately published, what 
a picture of the improvidence of the working classes ! 

“ Instructed in the fatal secret of subsisting on what 
is barely necessary to life—yielding partly to necessity 
and partly to example—the labeuring classes have 
ceased to entertain a laudable pride in furnishing their 
houses, and in multiplying the decent comforts which 
minister to happiness, What is superfluous to the 
mere exigencies of nature, is too often expended at the 
tavern ; and for the provision of old age and infirmity, 
they too frequently trust either to charity, to the sup- 
port of their children, or to the protection of the poor 
laws.” 

“The artisan too seldom possesses sufficient moral 
dignity, or intellectual or organic strength, to resist 
the seductions of appetite. His wife and children, 
subjected to the same process, have little power to 
cheer his remaining moments of leisure. Domestic 
economy is neglected, domestic comforts are too fre- 
quently unknown. A meal of coarse food is hastily 
prepared, and devoured with precipitation. Home has 
little other relation to him than that of shelter—few 
pleasures are there—it chiefly presents to him a scene 
of physical exhaustion, from which he is glad to escape. 
His house is ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill venti- 
lated—perhaps damp; his food, from want of fore- 
thought and domestic economy, is meagre and inau- 
tritious; he generally becomes debilitated and hypo- 
chondriacal, and unless supported by principle, falls 
the victim of dissipation.” 

“ Some idea may be formed of the influence of these 
establishments (gin shops, &c.) on the health and 
morals of the people, from the following statement; 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Braidley, the borough- 
reeve of Manchester. He observed the number of per- 
sons entering a gin shop ia five minutes, during eight 
successive Saturday evenings, and at various periods 
from seven o’clock until ten, The average result was, 
112 men and 163 women, or 275 in forty minutes, which 
is equal to 412 per hour.’”* a 

Whenever a class of the people are inclined to habi- 
tual inebriety, it is evidently absurd to attribute to 
them the characteristic of that clear and unclouded 
faculty which we call common sense, It may be 
enough, therefore, of proof that the English poor are 
not distinguished above their equals on the continent 
for their claim to common sense, to point to the noto- 
rious fact, that they are so distinguished for their 
addiction to inebriety. 





But if this faculty does not characterise the two ex- 
tremes of society, it certainly characterises the medium? 
Granted :—but, even here, I suspect our interested 
panegyrists have been “praising us that they might 
the easier impose.” In fact, what they meant by com- 
mon sense was, our general indifference to political 
theorics; our quiet and respectable adierence to the 
things that are. I fear, in the eyes of these our flat- 
terers, we are somewhat fallen of late. But yet this 
propensity has for centuries assuredly distinguished 
us; we have been very little alive to all speculative 
innovations in morals and in politics. Those conti- 
nental writings that have set the rest of the world in a 
blaze, have never been widely popular with us. Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, have been received with 
suspicion, and dismissed without examination: they 
were known to be innovators, and that was enough to 
revolt 

“ Our sober certainty of waking bliss.” 

Even Paine, the most plausible and attractive of all 
popular theorists, was scarcely known to any classes 
but the lowest, at the moment when the government 
suddenly thought fit to toss him into celebrity on the 








* Kay’s Manchester. 
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horns of a prosecution, Godwin, Harrington, Sidney, 
how little we know of their writings! A political 
speculator presents nothing interesting to us, unless we 
behead him; even then he travels down to posterity, 
merely on the festive brevity of a toast. We would 
fight for the cause for which Sidney bled on the seaf- 
fold, but we would not, for the life and soul of us, read 
a single chapter of the book in which he informs us 
what the cause was. Through a long life the great 
Bentham struggled against the neglect of the British 
public--in vain he was consulted by foreign states—in 
vain he was extolled by philosophers, and pillaged by 
lawyers. He was an innovator, who wrote against re- 
ceived customs of thinking, and that was sufficient to 
prevent his being read. ‘Sous now, when so many 
quote his name as if they had his works by heart, how| propensity to suicide. That offence is far more fre- 
few have ever opened them. ‘The limited sale of the| quent among the French themselves than it is with us. 
wittiest of all his books, is a melancholy proof of our| In the year 1816 the number of suicides committed in 
indifference to theories: and the “Popular Fallacies”| London amounted to seventy-two; in the same year, 
are a proof of the unpopularity of truths. at Paris, they amounted to one hundred and cighty- 

The indifference to theory is certainly a proof of eight; the population of Paris being some 400,000 less 
what is ordinarily termed common sense; but it ob- than that of London !* But suicides, if not unequalled 
viously has its disadvantages. It is customary for| in number by those of other countries, are indeed fre- 


little when they are writingmuch. The English are 
by no means a cruel people, and their avidity to see an 
execution is no evidence whatsoever against them. The 
one fact, that while our laws are the severest in the 
world, we have not for centuries been able to accustom 
ourselves to the severity, and our administration of 
them has been singularly relaxed and gentle ;—the one 
fact that public opinion has snatched the sword from the 
hand of law, and that the unaltered barbarism of a code 
of ages has not sufficed to harden our sympathies, is 
alone a sufficient proof that the English are not a cruel, 
but a mild and hamane people. 

Another absurd and ancient accusation against us 
ought, by this time, to be known by our accusers, the 
French, to be unfounded on fact, viz. our unequalled 





writers of a certain school to say that all truths ought 
to make their way slowly: this is praising mankind 
for their greatest fault, and clevating apathy into vir- 
tue. Hence, in this country, that absurd deference to 
what is called “ practical men;” that is to say, men 
who, belonging to some particnlar calling, are imbued 
with all the narrow views and selfish interests that be- 
long to it. Ifyou want a reform on the stage, you 
would be told that the best performers are the most 
practical men, they have all an interest in the mono- 
poly they enjoy; poor Kean accordingly said before 
the committee of the house of commons, that he heard 
the voice, and saw the play of countenance, as well at 
the back of the centre boxes at Covent Garden, as in 
the side boxes of the Haymarket. Mr. Kean’s answer 


quent with us, and so they always will be in countries 
where men can be reduced in a day from affluence to 
beggary. 

If the Spaniards rarely commit suicide, it is because 
they, neither a commercial nor gambling people, are not 
subject to such reverses. With the French it is mostly 
the hazard of dice, with the Englisn the chances of 
trade, that are the causes of this melancholy crime ;— 
| melancholy ! for it really deserves that epithet with us. 
| We do not set about it with the mirthful gusto which 
characterises the felo de se in your excellency’s native 
land. We have not yet, among our numerous clubs, in- 
stituted a club of suicides, all sworn to be the happiest 
| dogs possible, and not to outlive the year! These gen- 
tlemen ask you to see them “ go off’—as if death were 





is the type of most answers, on whatsoever point, that| a place in the maile poste——“ Will you dine with me to- 
you extort from practical men in,opposition to think-| morrow, my deat Dubois ?” 
ing men; they reason according to their interests;|  “ With the greatest pleasure ;—yet, now I think of 
practical men are prejudiced men; usually knowing '!t, I am particularly engaged to shoot myself; I am real- 
the details of their own business well, they are aston- | ly au désespoir!—but one can’t get off such an engage- 
ished at the presumption of men who think to improve! ment, you know.” : 
the principle, ‘These are like the writing-master who| “I would not ask such a thing, my dear fellow. 
would not believe Newton was a great mathematician | Adieu !—By the way, if you should ever come hack to 
— He!—pooh !—he is an hour over a sum in the/| Paris again, I have changed my lodgings, au plaisir !” 
tale of Three!” This unbeliever was a practical} £xeunt the two friends ; the one twirling his musta- 
man, who could not understand the theory that mas-| ches, the other humming an opera tune. 
tered worlds and hesitated over the multiplication) This gaiety of suicidalism is not the death a la mode 
table. | with us; neither are weso sentimental in these delicate 
_ [think we shall discover a principal cause of our| matters, as our neighbours over the water, We do not 
indifference to violent political speculation, and our|shoot each other by way of being romantic, Ladies 
content with “the ills that are,"—which qualities are| and gentlemen forced to “ part company,” do not betake 
termed common sense,--in that pecuniary system of| themselves “to a retired spot,” and tempt the dread un- 
credit, which is so universally carried on among the| known, by a brace of pistols, tied up with cherry-colour- 
middle classes of England. People are afraid of every | ed ribbons. 
shock of opinion, because it is a shock on their credit.| When the world has once got hold of a lie, it is as- 
Quiet times are good for all trade, but agitated times! tonishing how hard it is to get it out of the world. You 
are death to a man with a host of alarmed creditors. beat it about the head, till it seems to have given up 
This makes the middle class, especially in London, a|the ghost; and, lo, the next day it is as healthy as 
solid and compact body against such changes as seem/|ever. The best example of the vitality of a fine say- 
only experiment, and they are generally pushed on by|ing, which has the advantage of being a fallacy, is 
the working classes, before they stir much tiemselves|in the ever-hacknied piece of nonsense attributed to 
in the question of even necessary reforms. [tis from | Archimedes; viz. “ that he could move the earth, if he 
the fear of a concussion with persons without property, had any place at a distance from it, to fix a prop for his 
that people with property hazard voluntarily a change, lever.” Your excellency knows that this is one of the 
The habits of a commercial life, also, drain off the|standard allusions, one of the necessary stock in trade 
enterprise of the mind by the speculations which belong | for all crators, poets, and newspaper writers ; and per- 
to commerce ; and the first thing a trader asks himself| sons, whenever they meet with it, take Archimedes for 
in a change is, * [low will this affect my returns?” He|an extraordinary great man, and ery, “ Lord, how won- 
is therefore always zealous for a reduction of taxes,| derful!"—Now, if Archimedes had found his place, his 
but he is not very eager about law taxes, unless he has| prop, and his lever, and if he could have moved with the 
a suit ;—and he is more anxious to cat down the pen-}swiltness of a cannon-ball, 480 miles every hour, it 
sion list than to ameliorate the criminal code. would have taken him just 44,963,540,000,000 years to 
The great legislative good of admitting the poor to have raised the earth one inch!t And yet, people will 
vote is this: It is from the poorer-classes that the evils|&° 9% quoting absurdity as gospel; wondering at the 
and the dangers ofa state arise; ‘heir crimes are our wisdom of Archimedes, and accounting for the unparal- 
punishments ; therefore it is well, even on selfish prinei- 
ples of government, that they, sensible to their own 
grievances, should choose those who will work for their 
redress: As they carry an election in a populous town, 
so they force their opinions relating to their own con- 
dition on the middle class, and the middle class on the 
representative. Thus the same vote which relieves 





contradiction; for, when you cannot convince the 
Squire Thornhills of the world, you must incyr the mor- 
tification of Moses, and be contented to lef them out- 
talk you. 

I think, however, that I need take no pains to prove 





leled suicidalism of the English, till we grow tired of 


the poor protects the state, and the reform which re. 
moves abuses, prevents the revolution that avenges 
them. 

The favourite accusation with foreigners against the 
English is their cruelty, and the crowd round a gibbet 
is the supposed proof of the justice of the charge. It is 
astonishing how few men deom it necessary to think a 





* Not taking into account the number of those unfor- 
tunates exposed at the Morgue, one half at least of whom 
were F csc 4 suicides. 

t Ferguson. Critics have said, ‘what a fine idea of 
Archimedes!’ but how much finer is the fact that refutes 
it. One of the sublimest things in the world is, plain 


the next characteristic of the Engtish people,—a cha- 
racteristic that I shall but just touch upon ; viz., their 
wonderful spirit of industry 
principle of the nation, counteracting the errors of our 
laws, and the imperfections of our constitution. We 
have been a great people, because we have been always 
active ;—and a moral people, because we have not left 
ourselves time to be vicious. 
the distinguishing quality of our nation, the pervading 
genius of our riches, our grandeur, and our pewer! 


» This bas been the saving 


Industry is, in a word, 


—>— 


CHAPTER IV. 


I have reserved for a separate chapter a few remarks 


upon one of our natioual attributes—viz, Courage ; be- 
cause they will naturally involve the consideration of a 
certain question that has lately attracted much atten- 
tion amongst us; viz. corporal punishments in the army. 


Your own incomparable La Bruyére has remarked, 

“that in France a soldier is brave and a lawyer is learn. 

ed; but in Rome (says he) the soldier was learned and 

the lawyer was brave—every man was brave.” Now I 

think that with us every man is brave. Courage is 

more universally spread through the raw material of 
England than it is among that of any other people ; but 

[ do not think the manufacture is quite so highly 

wrought up in individual specimens as it is in France. 

I think that an English gentleman, from the fear of a 

duel, would eat hig words sooner than a Frenchman. 

You see a proof of this every day in our newspaper ac- 

counts of these “ little affairs.” 

Now this sort of shuffling with one’s honour, as your 

excellency very well knows, is never practised in 

France : the affront given, out at once go affronter and 

affrontee ; they fight first, and retract afterwards, But 

the difference in the bilboa appetite of the gentry of the 

two nations depends, I suspect, rather on the advantage 

the French possess over the English in animal spirits, 

than in real courage. With your countrymen, duelling, 

as well as suicide, is a mere jest—an ebullition of met- 

tlesome humour: with us, it is an affair of serious will- 
making and religious scruples. Your courage is an 

impulse ; ours must be made a principle. When once 

our blood is up, it does not descend in the thermometer 
very readily. ‘I'he easy lubricity with which our gen- 
tlemen glide out of a duel is an understood thing with 
us; and neither party considers it a disgrace to the 
other. But ifan Englishman has an affair with a for. 
eigner, the case is very different; he is much more te- 
nacious of apology, and ready for the field. 

There is a doggedness in English courage which 
makes it more stubborn against adversity, than that of 
any other people: it has in it more of the spirit of re- 
sistance, if less of the spirit of assault. 

When we look to the army under Napoleon, and that 
under the Duke of Wellington, we are astonished at the 
difference of the system; in the one the utmost con- 
ceivable encouragement is given to the soldier to distin. 
guish himself; in the other the least. To rise from the 
ranks was, in the French army, an occurrence of every 
day. The commonest soldier could not obey a field- 
marshal, scarcely his emperor, without seeing the widest 
scope for personal ainbition,—in the obedience that he 
rendered ;—if the risks were immense, so also were the 
rewards. But in England, a wall, rarely to be sur- 
mounted, divides the soldier from all promotion beyond 
that of the halberd. He is altogether of a different 
metal, of a different estimate from the Frenchman. He 
has equal punishments to deter, not equal rewards to 
encourage: he can scarcely be a captain, but he can 
be terribly flogged. The two principles of conduct, 
hope and terror, ought to be united. 

®A certain English colonel, desirous of imitating the 
Prussians, took away the cockade from a soldier whom 
he thought seemed more alive to honour than the rest 
of his comrades; the soldier was exceedingly grateful ; 
it saved him the trouble of keeping it clean! But, in 
some regiments, flogging has been done away with? 
Ay, and how has it succeeded? I venture to affirm 
that those regimeuts are the most insubordinate in the 
army. Insome the punishment was abolished, and the 
commanding officer has been compelled to restore it. 
But ain I then the advocate for this horrible punish 
ment ?—certainly not; only when we begin to reform 
the army let us begin at the right end—let us begin 
with the system of recruiting. 

Observe, in conclusion, that it is to the aristocratic 
spirit which pervades the organization of our army, @ 
spirit which commands order by suppressing the facul- 
ties, not by inciting the ambition;—and which has 
substituted for a proper system of recruiting and of 





truth! 


military schools, the barbarous but effective terror of 
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the scourge—observe, | say, that it is to that spirit we 
owe the low moral standard of our army, and the con- 


sequent difficulty of abolishing corporal punishment.) tue in his youth, and has quarrelled with his wife ever 
To one good end our aristocracy have proceeded by the| since.” 
worst of means, and the nobleness of discipline has 


been wrought by the meanness of fear. 
—<—— 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir Harry Hargrave is an excellent gentleman; Ris| can express his hatred of William Pitt. He has got at 


conscience is scrupulous to the value of a pin’s head 


he is benevolent, hospitable, and generous, Sir Harry 
Hargrave is never dishonest nor inhumane, except for|son in the universe fit to govern England ;—whenever 
He has, for instance, a 
very worthless younger son}; by dint of interest with 


the best possible reasons. 


the Bishop of 





on his own. 


get his son a most responsible situation, for which 
knows the rogue to be wholly unfit. Exactly so; 
Harry Hargrave applauds himself for it: he calls 
taking care of his family, Sir Harry Hargrave give 


away one hundred ani two loaves every winter to the 


poor; it is well to let the labourer have a loaf of bread 


now and then for nothing : would it not be as well, Sir 
Harry, to let him have the power always to have bread 
Bread cheap! what are you saying? Sir 
Harry thinks of his rents, and considers you a revolu- 


cheap? 


tionist for the question. But Sir Harry Hargrave, you 


answer, is a humane man, and charitable to the poor. 
My dear sir, to be sure; he 


Is this conscientious? 
considers it his first duty—to take care of the landed in- 
terest. Sir Harry Hargrave’s butler has robbed him; 
the good gentleman has not the heart to proceed 
against the rascal ; he merely discharges him. 
an excellent heart he must have! So he has; yet last 
year he committed fifteen poachers to jail. 
inconsistency! Not at all :—what becomes of the coun- 
try gentleman if his game is not properly protected? Sir 
Harry Hargrave is a man of the strictest integrity; his 
word is his bond—he might say with one of the Fa- 
thers, “that he would not tell you a lie to gain heaven 
by it;” yet Sir Harry Hargrave has six times in his life 
paid five thousand pounds to three hundrec clectors j 
Cornwall, whom he knew would all take the bribe 
vath, that they had not received a shilling from him. 
He would not tell a lie, you say; yet he makes three 
hundred men forswear themselves! Precisely so; and 
when you attempt to touch this system of perjury, he 
opposes you to his last gasp: buthe is not to be blam- 
ed for this—he is only attached to the venerable constitu- 
tion of his forefathers! Sir Harry Hargrave is an ac- 
complished man, and an excellent scholar; yet he is 
one of the most ignorant persons you ever met with. 
His mind is full of the must obsolete errors; a very 
Monmouth-street of threadbare prejudices: if a trath 
gleam fora moment upon him, it discomposes all bis 
habits of thought, like a stray sunbeam on a cave 
full of bats. He enjoys the highest possible character 
among his friends for wisdom and virtue: he is consi- 
dered the most consistent of human beings: consistent! 
—yes, to his party! 

Tom Whitehead is a very different person: he is 
clever, sharp, shrewd, and has lived a great deal at 
Paris. He Jaughs at antiquity; he has no poetry in 
his nature; he does not believe in virtue; with him 
“all men are liars.%® He has been a great gambler in 
his youth; he professes the most profligate notions 
about women; he has run through half his for- 
tune; he isa liberal politician, aud swears by Lord 
Grey. His father was a whig before him; and for 
the iast twenty years he has talked about “ the spi- 
rit of improvement.” He is a favourite at the clubs; 
an honest fellow, because he laughs so openly at the 
honesty of other people. He is half an atheist, be- 
cause he thinks it cant to be more than half a believer. 
Bat religion is a good thing for the people; whom, 
while he talks of enlightenment, he thinks it the part 
of a statesmen to blind to every thing beyond the re- 
form bill. He is for advancement to a ecrtain point— 
till his party come in; he then becomes a conservative 
—let his party go out. Having had the shrewdness to 
dismiss old prejudices from his mind, he has never 
taken the trouble to supply their place with new prin- 
ciples: he fancies himself very enlightened, because he 
sees the deficiencies of other people; he is very igno- 
rant, because he has never roflected on his own. He 
is a sort of patriot; but it is for “ people of property;” 


—ke has a great horror of the canaille. 


» he got the scape-grace a most/ are the visions that float for ever in his brain; he seeth 
beautiful living: the new rector has twenty thousand 
souls to take care of; and Sir Harry well knows, that 
so long as peinters and billiard-tables are to be met 
with, young Hopeful will never bestow even a thuaght 
Sir Harry Hargrave, you say, is an ex- 
cellent gentleman ; yet he moves heaven and earth to 


What 


Strange 


Hall said of Bishop Watson, “ he married Public Vir- 


is party think him the most straight-forward 
fellow in the world; for he never voted against them, 
and never will. 

William Musele is a powerful man; he is one of the 
people, radical to the backbone: of the old schuol of 
radicals ;—he hates the philosophers like poison. He 
thinks Thistlewood a glorious fellow; and no words 


;|last into parliament, which he always declared he 
could convince in a fortnight that he was the sole per- 


he speaks, he says one word about England, to fifty 
about America. Presidents with five thousand a year 


not why the speaker of the house of eommons should 
have more than a hundred a year; he knoweth many 
an honest man among his constituents who would be 
speaker for less. He accuses the aristocracy of an ab- 
solute and understood combination to cheat the good 
citizens of his borough. He thinketh that Lord Grey 
and Sir Robert Peel meet in private, to consult how 
hey may most tax the working-classes. THe hateth 
1e Jews because they don’t plough. He hath no desire 
that the poor man should be instructed. He consider- 
eth the cry against taxes on knowledge as sheer cant. 
He hath a mortal hatred to museums, and asketh the 
utility of insects, His whole thought for the poor is 
how they shall get bread and bacon: he despiseth the 
man who preferreth tea to ale. He is thoroughly Eng- 
lish; no other land could have produced the bones and 
gristle of his mind. He writeth a plain, strong style, 
and uttereth the most monstrous incredibilities, as if 
they were indisputable. He thinks fine words and 
good periods utter abomination, He esteemeth himself 
before all men. He believes that the ministers have 
consulted several times on the necessity of poisoning 
him. He is indignant if others pretend to serve the 
people; they are his property. He is the incarnation 
of popular prejudices and natural sense. He is change- 
able as a weathercock, because he is all passion. He 
is the living representation of the old Jolin Bull: when 
he dies, he will leave no like: it was the work of cen- 
turies to amalgamate so much talent, nonscnse, 
strength, and foibles, into one man of five feet eight: 
he is the old radical—the great aboriginal of annual 
parliamentarilism: he is the landmark of reform fifty 
years ago: you may whitewash and put new charac- 
ters on him, but he sticketh still in the same place: he 
is not to be moved to suit the whims of the pbiloso- 
phers. He hath done his work: a machine excellent 
at its day—coarse, huge, massive, and uncouth; not 
being easily put out of order, but never perfectly go- 
ing right. People have invented new machines, all 
the better for being less rude, and regulated sy a wiser 
principle, though wrought from a less strong material. 
Samuel Square is of a ‘new school of radicals; he 
also is a republican. He is not a philosopher, but he 
philosophises eternally. He liveth upon “ first princi- 
ples.” He cannot move a step beyond them. He hath 


are unfit for every-day walking. Whatever may be 
said by any man against his logic, he has but one an- 
swer—a first principle. He hath nc suppleness in him. 
He cannot refute an error. He stateth a truism in 
reply, that hath no evident connection with the matter 
in dispute. He thinketh men have no passions; he 
considereth them mere clockwork, and he taketh out 
his eternal first principle, as the only instrament to 
wind them up by. He is assured that all men of all 


he telleth them ‘that their interest is so-and-so, so-and-so 
willthey necessarily act. In vain you show him that he 
never yet hath convinced any man, he replieth by a 
first principle, to pygye in spite of your senses, that he 
hath. He has satished himself, and demands no fur- 
ther proof, 2 is of no earthly utility, though he hath 
walled hi with a supposed atilitarianism. He 
cannot so as to be read, because he conceives 
that all a@fecable writing is full of danger. He cannot 
speak so as to be understood, precisely because he 
never speaks but in syllogisms. He hath no pith and 
succulence in him:—he isas dry as a bone. Le hveth 
by system :—he never was in love in his life. He re- 
fuseth a cheerful glass; nay, perhaps he dieteth ouly 
upon vegetable food. He hatlyno human sympathies 
with you, but isa great philanthropist for the people 
to be born a thousand years hence. He never relieveth 
any one: he never caresseth any one: he never feeleth 










put the feet of his mind into boxes, in order that they; 
may not grow larger, and thinks it a beauty that they | 


As Robert}that on the very smallest inch he can find of mutual 


agreement. If he was ever married | should suspec 
him to be the father who, advertising the other day 
for a runaway daughter, begged her, “if she would 
not return to her disconsolate parents, to send them 
back the key of the tea-chest.” What is most strange 
about him is, that while he thinks all the rest of the 
world exceedingly foolish, he yet believes they are only 
to be governed by reason. You will find him visiting 
a lunatic asylum, and assuring the madinan that itis 
not rational to be insane. He knoweth not one man 
from ancther; they seem to him as sheep or babies 
seem to us—exactly alike. He thinketh that he ought 
to have a hand in public affairs—the Almighty forbid! 
This is a scion from the tree of the new radicals: he 
hath few brethren: he calleth himself a philosopher, 
or sometimes a Benthamite. He resembleth the one 
or the other as the barber’s block resembleth a man.— 
He is a block. ° 

The spirit of coxcombry, as you find it on the con- 
tinent, would seem to be a perversion of the spirit of 
benevolence ;—it is the desire to please, fantastically 
expressed. With us it is just the reverse, it seems a 
perversion of the spirit of malignity ;—it is the de- 
sire to displease ;—there is, however, one species of 
coxcombry which I shall first describe; passive and 
harmless, it consists in no desire at all. 

Lord Mute is an English élégant—a dandy. You 
know not what he Aas beea. He seems as if he could ne- 
ver have been a boy : all appearance of nature has de- 
parted from him. He is six feet of inanity enveloped in 
cloth! You cannot believe God made him—Staltz 
must have been his Frankenstein. He dresseth beauti- 
fully—tet us allow it—there is nothing vutréabout him: 
you see not in him the slovenly magnificence of other 
nations. His characteristic is neatness. His linen— 
how white! His shirt-buttons—how regularly set in! 
His colours—how well chosen! His boots are the only 
things splendid in his whole costume. Lord Mute has 
certainly excellent taste; it appears in his horses, his 
livery, bis cabriolet. He is great in a school of fault. 
less simplicity. ‘There can be no doubt that in equipage 
and dress, Englishmen excel all other Europeans. But 
Lord Mute never converses. When he is dressed there 
isanend ofhim. The clock don’t tick as it goes. He 
and his brethren are quiet as the stars— 


In solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball. 


But I wrong him—he does speak, though he does not 
converse. He has a set of phrases, wirich he repeats 
every day :— he can hum thrice, and buzz as often.” 
He knows nothing of politics, literature, science. He 
reads the paper—but mechanically ; the letters present 
to him nothing to ve remembered, He is a true philo- 
sopher: the world is agitated—he knows il not: the 
roar of the fierce democracy, the changes of states, the 
crash of thrones, never affect hin. He does not even 
condescend to speak of such trifles. JTe riseth to his 
labour, dresseth, goeth oui, clubbeth, dineth, speaketh 
his verbal round, and is at the opera brilliant and com- 
posed as ever, 


| “The calm of heaven reflected on his face.” 


He never putteth himself into passions. 
not loudly. 


He laughs 
His brow wrinkles not till extreme old 
age. He isa spectator of life from one of the dress 
boxes. Were a coup-de-soleil to consume her lady- 
ship, he would say with Major Longbow, “ Bring clean 
glasses and sweep away your mistress.” That would 
be a long speech for hin. Lord Mute is not an unpo- 





| pular man: be is one of the inoffensive dandies. Lord 
‘ 


Mote, indeed, is not !—it is his cabriolet and his coat 


classes, trades, and intellects act by self-interest, and if} that are. How can the most implacable person hate a 
| coat and a cabriolet? 


But Sir Paul Snarl is of the offending species~—the 
wasp dandy to the drone dandy. He is a cleverish 
man: he bas read books and can quote dates, if need 
be, to spoil a good juke by proving an anachronism. 
He drawls when he speaks, and raises bis eyebrows 
svperciliously. Sir Paul is a man of second rate fami- 
ly, and moderate fortune. He has had to make his 
way in the world—by studying to be amiable ?--no :— 
by studying to be disagreeable. Always doubtful of 
his own position, he has endeayoured to impose upon 
you by pretending not to care a farthing about you. 
He has wished to rise by depreciating others, and to 
become a great man, by showing that he thinks you an 
exceedingly small one. Strange to say, he has suc- 
ceeded. He is one, indeed, of the most numerous class 
of successful dandies; a specimen of a common cha- 
racter. People suppose a man who scems to think so 





for any one—he only reasoneth with every ome—and 


little of them, mast be thought a great deal of himself. 
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The honourable mistresses say to their husbands, “ We| In vain are there warnings in the papers and examples 


must have that odious Sir Paul to dimer ; it is well to 
conciliate him, he says such ill-natured things; besides, 
as he is so very fine, he will meet, you know, my dear, 
the Duke of Haut-ton; and we must have Crack to 
dress the dinner!” Thus, Sir Paul—clever dog !—is 
not only asked every where, but absolutely petted and 
courted, because he is so intolerably unpleasant ! 


Sir Paul Snarl is one of the dandies, but—mistake 
not the meaning of the word—dandy does not only 
signify a man who dresses well ; a man -— be a slo- 
ven, and yeta dandy. A man is called a dandy who 
lives much with persons @ la mode, is intimate with 
the dandy clique, and being decently well-born and 
rich, entertains certain correct, general notions about 
that indefinable thing, “ good taste.” Sir Paul Snarl 
dresses like other people. Among very good dressers, 
he would be called rather ill-dressed; among the oi 
polloi, he would be considered a model. At all events, 
he is not thorough bred in his appearance; he lacks 
the senalorius decor ; you might take him for a duke’s 
valet, without being much to blame for inexperience. 
Sir Paul and his class are the cutters in society. Lord 
Mute rarely cuts, unless you are very ill-dressed indeed ; 
he knows his own station by instinct; he is not to be 
destroyed by * Who’s your fat friend?” But Sir Paul 
is on a very different footing; his whole position is 
false—he can’t afford to throw away an acquaint- 
ance—he knows no “odd people;” if he the least 
doubts your being comme il faut, he cuts you immedi- 
ately. He isin perpetual fear of people finding out 
what he is; his existence depends on being thought 
something better than he is—a policy effected by know- 
ing every body higher and nobody lower than himself; 
that is exactly the definition of Sir Paul’s consequence! 
Sir Paul’s vanity is to throw a damp on the self-love 
of every body else. If you tell a good story, he takes 
snuff, and turns to his neighbour with a remark about 
Almack’s; if you fancy you have made a conquest of 
Miss Blank, he takes an opportunity of telling you, 
par parenthése, that she says she can’t bear you: if you 
have made a speech in the house of lords, he accosts 
you with an exulting laugh, and a “ Well, never mind, 
you'll do better next time :” if you have bought a new 
horse at an extravagant price, and are evidently vain 
of it, he smiles languidly, and informs you that it was 
offered to him for half what you gave for it, but he 
would not have it for nothing: when you speak, he 
listens with a vacant eye: when you walk, he watches 
you with a curled lip: if he dines with yon, he sends 
away your best hock with awry face. His sole aim is 
to wound you in the sorest place. He is a coxcomb of 
this age and nation peculiarly; and does that from fop. 
pery which others do from malice. There are plenty 
of Sir Paul Snarls in the London world; men of sense 
are both their fear and antipathy. They are animals 
easily slain—by a dose of their own insolence. Their 
sole rank being fictitious, they have nothing to fall 
back upon, if you show in public that you despise 

hem. 


But who is this elderly gentleman, with a portl 
figure. Hush! it is Mr. Warm, “a most respectable 
man.” His most intimate friend failed in trade, and 
went to prison. Mr. Warm forswore his acquaintance ; 
il was not respectable. 


Mr. Warm isa most respectable man; he pays his bills 
regularly—he subscribes to six public charities—he 
goes to church with all his family ou a Sunday—he is 
in bed at twelve o'clock. Well, well, all that’s very 
proper; but is Mr. Warm a good father, a good friend, 
an active citizen? or is he not avaricious, does he not 
love scandal, is not his heart cold, is he not vindictive, 
is he not unjust, is he not unfeeling? Lord, sir, I be. 


lieve he may be all that; but what then? every body 


allows Mr. Warm is a most respectable man. 


Such a character aad such a reputation are proofs 
of our regard for appearances. Aware of that regard, 
behold a real imitating the metaphorical swindler. 
See that gentleman, “ fashionably dressed,” with “a 
military air,” and “a prepossessing exterior ;” he call- 
eth himself“ Mr. Cavendish Fitzroy”—he taketh lodg- 
ings in “a genteel situation”—he ordereth jewels and 
silks of divers colours to be senthome to him—he 
elopeth with them Wy the back way. Mighty and 
manifold are the cheats he hath thus committed, and 
great the wailing and gnashing of teeth in Marylebone 
and St. James's. But, you say, surely by this time 
tradesmen with a grain of sense would be put on their 
guard. No, my dear sir, no; in England we are ne- 
ver on our guard against “ such appearances.” 


in the police court. Let a man style himself Mr. Ca- 
vendish Fitzroy, and have a prepossessing exterior, and 
he sets suspicion at once to sleep. Why not? is it 
more foolish to be deceived by respectable appearances 
in Mr. Fitzroy, than by the respectable appearance of 
Mr. Warm? 

But grandeur, in roguery, at least, has its drawbacks 
in happiness; the fashionable swindler with us, is not 
half so merry a dog as your regular thief. There is 
something melancholy and gentlemanlike about the 
Fitzroy set, in their fur coats and gold chains; they 
live alone, not gregariously. I should not be surprised, 
if they read Lord Byron. They are haunted with the 
fear of a tread-mill, and cannot bear low company ; if 
they come to be hanged, they die moodily,—and often 
attempt prussic acid; in short, there is nothing to envy 
about them, except their good looks; but your regular 
THIEF,—ah, he is, indeed, a happy fellow! Take him 
all in all, I doubt if in the present state of English so- 
ciety he is not the lightest hearted personage in it. 
Taxes afflict him not; he fears no scarcity of work. 
Rents may go down; labour be dirt-cheap ; what cares 
he ?—A fall in the funds affects not his gay good hu, 
mour; and as to the little mortifications of life,— 


“If money grow scarce, and his Susan look cold, 
Ah, the false hearts that we find on the shore !” 


But, above all, he has this great happiness—he can 
never fall in society; that terror of descending, which 
in our complication of grades, haunts all other men, 
vever affects him ; he is equally at bome in the tread- 
mill, the hulks, Hobart’s Town, as he is when playing 
at dominoes at the Cock and Hen, or leading the dance 
in St. Giles’s. You must ‘know, by the way, that the 
English thief has many more amusements than any 
other class, save the aristocracy; he has bulls, hot 
suppers, theatres, and affaires du ceur all at his com- 
mand; and he is eminently social—a jolly fellow to 
the core; if he is hanged, he does not take it to heart 
like the Fitzroys; he has lived merrily, and he dies 
ame, 1 apprehend, therefore, that if your excellency 
would look for whatever gaiety may exist among the 
English, you must drop the “ Travellers” for a short 
time, and go among the thieves. You might almost 
fancy yourself in France, they are so happy. This is 
perfectly true, and no caricature, as any policeman 
will bear witness. I know not if the superior hilarity 
and cheerfulness of thieves be peculiar to England; 
but possibly, over-taxation (from which our thieves 
are exempted) may produce the effect of lowering the 
animal spirits of the rest of the community. 

Mr. Bluff is the last character I shall describe in this 
chapter. He is the sensible, practical man. He des- 
pises all speculations, but those to which he has a 
share. He is very intolerant to other peuple’s hobby- 
horses; he hates both poets and philosophers. He has 


the multiplication table, he would think you a great 


orator. He does not observe how the facts are applied 


certain pitch, they must be remedied,” he would think 


say to him, “O.1e thousand pauper children are born 
in London; in 1823, wheat was forty-nine shillings ; 


see what a quantity of facts he puts into his speech !” 


the purpose to which they are applied. 


to the theory ; he only wants the facts themselves. If 
you were to say to him thus, “ When abuses arise toa | of slight interest. 


hop-grounds let from ten to twelve shillings an acre, 


and you must, therefore, confess that, when abuses | cimo, Elliott’s Letters from the North of Europe, which 
arise to a certain pitch, they must be remedied ;” Mr.|the readers of the “ Library” probably remember with 
Bluff would nod his wise head, and say of you to his pleasure. 


next neighbour, “ That’s the man for my money, you 


only at a fact, he does not see a 


Accordingly, Mr. Bluff is always taken in, Looking 1 ) 
juch beyond it, and|pers, of New York, consists of Dr. Dick’s ample essay 


should be protected; the two species of knowledge are 
perfectly distinct. A mind habituated to principles can 
stoop to details, because it seizes and classifies them at 
a glance: but a mind habituated to detail, is rarely 
capable of extending its grasp to a principle. Whena 
man says he is no orator, he is going to make an ora- 
tion. hen a man says he is a plain practical man, [ 
know he is going, by the fact that one and one make 
two, to prove the theory that two and two make seven ! 


s oo 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The long-promised work, by Lady Charlotte Bory, 

on the Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, is in the 

press in London. 

Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes from Real Life just 

issued in London, is said to be a gallimaufry of nonsense, 

“ Domestic manners and social condition of the White, 

Coloured and Negro population of the West Indies,” is 

the title of a book by a Mrs Carmichael, lately publish- 

ed in England, which is likely to produce much contro- 
versy. 

The Baron D’Haussez’s work on England will occu- 
ne’more number of the Library. ‘The second vo. 
le is decidedly the most interesting. A London edi- 
remarks justly and in a liberal spirit :—* Among 

@ unusyal quantity of new books which.the activity 
of the last eight or ten days have thrown upon the public 
(exhibiting a vitality which we are well pleased to see 
in our literature at the end of the season,) there is not 
one work which will excite more popular interest than 
these sketches of the Baron d’Haussez. We have lately 
bad national pictures and our individual portraits drawn 
by an American ambassador ; we have secn the deeper 
springs investigated by the acute and observant eye of 
an accomplished native writer, Mr. E. L. Bulwer ; and 
now, as if to enable us to come to a more perfect under- 
standing of the subject, an Ex-Minister of France has 
laid his impressions before us. By comparing the 
three; by looking calmly and dispassionately at the 
opinions of intelligent foreigners, however much they 
may differ from our preconceived notions, and be in 
many points incorrect; by examining their statements, 
and thence cross-examining ourselves—much improve- 
ment may result from the publication of works of this 
class.” 

A Guide to the “Irish Gentleman in search of Reli- 

gion,” by Mortimer O’Sullivan, A. M. Rector of Kelly- 

man, called “a powerful and well written answer,” has 
neu in England. 


New American Pudlications. 


The Parson’s Daughter, by the author of Sayings and 
Doing. (Theodore Huok.) 

Smollet’s Select Works in 2 octavo volumes. 

Debate on Campbellism, held in Nashville, Tennessee, 


a great love of facts; if you could speak to him out of! in which the principles of Alexander Campbell are con- 


futed, and his conduct examined, by Obadiah Jennings, 
D. D. 1 vol. 12ino. 
Wild Sporis of the West—two meagre duodecimos 


The Abbess, by an old entertainer, Mrs. Trollope, a 


you a shallow fellow—a theorist; but if you were to] work for the trunkmakers. 


Griffin on Divine Efficiency. 
Rush's Memoranda, 2d edition, 1 vol. octavo. 
Key & Biddle have also issued in a very-neat duode- 


Though postponed, we have byio means abandoned 
Lieut. Coke’s Subaltern's Furlough, one of the most 


Facts, like stones, are nothing in themselves, their agreeable of the new books on America. 
value consists in the manner they are jrut together, and 


We strongly recommend Mrs. Halley’s letters from 
Texas, just issued in Baltimore. 
The 59th Number of the Family Library, of the Har- 


you might draw him into any impradence, if you were|on the Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of 


let us look ¢o the facts.* 


constantly telling him “ two and two 
Bluff is wonderfully English. It is by “ 
that we have ever been seduced into the 
lations ; and the most preposterous of livi . 
always begins his harangues with—* Now, my friends, | ftom the French by G. T. Bedell, D. D. 


our.” Mr. | Knowledge. 


cal men,” 
.}ed a small volume entitled * The Basket of Flowers, or 


Messrs. French & Perkins, of this city, have publisb- 


,| Piety and Truth Triumphant; translated and arranged 


— 








* The reader will perceive, I trust, the spirit of these 


remarks. Of course every true theory must be founded . “wy : 
on facts; but there is a tendency in the country to we print was received in sheets. Some extracts which 


suppose, that a man who knows how gloves are made, | had appeared in London periodicals were furnished be- 
must necessarily know best, by what laws glove making | fore the work was completed. 


Bulwer’s England and the English was published in 
London about the Ist of August ; the copy from which 
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